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a man has. Her best argument is that such freedom, such dignity will 
redound t© the benefit of the race. The children of a free woman must 
necessarily be nobler than the children of a slave. The author of this 
essay views with great hopefulness the touch of rowdyism which the 
militant suffrage movement has called forth in the young Englishwoman 
of to-day. It is quite possible to diverge from this point of view and 
to hope that the present movement toward equalization of the sexes may 
result in a wider distribution of virtues rather than the adoption by the 
gentler sex of the manly failings. 

" Work in the Great State," by Chiozza Money, M.P., is a very able 
exposition of the way in which science might deal with production to 
lessen the burden of work. According to this writer, all art-work shall 
be done by amateurs in unprofessional hours — " an amateur life of in- 
dividual work and recreation embroidered upon the main social fabric 
formed by exertion in professional work." 

Perhaps the least able paper is that on the " Church of the Great 
State," by the Rev. Conrad Noel. It is marred by sentimentalism. 
However, two movements now slowly gaining ground, The Religious 
Forward Movement and the Movement toward Church Unity, both go to 
show that the Church is unwilling to be kept behind in the struggle for 
better conditions, and that the sense of being a brother's keeper is pene- 
trating even such strongholds of conservatism. 

The great value of the book is that it is based on hope and faith. It 
refuses to believe, as the conservative thinkers of the day do, that because 
certain evils have existed a long time they must continue to be destructive 
factors forever. The world, after all, is plastic, and we do not have to 
obey any law of changeless evil. 



The Life ob' John Henry Cardinal Newman. By Wilfred Ward. 
In two volumes. New York : Longmans, Green & Company, 1912. 

Even so late as 1885 a vast amount of ignorance and misunderstanding 
prevailed concerning the great writer and picturesque personality whose 
life is given ably and fully in Wilfred Ward's two large volumes. Al- 
though William Barry's Life in the Literary Lives Series appeared in 
1904, now for the first time a full and adequate record is available. 
Newman is not only a figure in literature; he is a figure in history, 
representing as he does the beginning of the great renascence of faith 
and the escape from eighteenth-century rationalism. 

He is the forerunner of the modern religious consciousness. As a 
writer he reached a point of persuasive eloquence which has not been 
surpassed, and will with difficulty be attained again. Though, as a rule, 
definite and precise in imagery, he was yet capable of so mystic a doctrine 
as that the image of Christ is imprinted in the minds of each of his 
subjects individually, and that that image, once known and worshiped, 
becomes a bond among those subjects, making them members of the one 
body of Christ. 

Newman had the reserves of a shy man, and even those who knew him 
in Edgbaston, in that sunniest decade of his life from 1880 till 1890, had 
no idea of the fund of tenderness, playfulness, and friendliness which 
the letters in these volumes reveal. It is inexpressibly touching, for 
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example, to see the list of those for whom he was accustomed to pray: 
for those "Dear to me; kind to me; faithful women; with claims on me; 
loyal to me; ecclesiastic; all who attend our church; all who are in our 
schools; all in Birmingham; all in England; the Queen, etc." 

It has been said of Newman's English style that it had "learned to 
smile." It is also true that in accepting the faith of Home he gained 
with it a great fund of childlike naivete of expression. His letters to 
the nuns at Stone, to Mother Ismelda Poole and Mother Margaret Halla- 
han of the Dominicans, are full of this quality of simplicity, playfulness, 
profound dependence on divine aid. .The chapter dealing with the 
writing of the Apologia shows Newman in quite a new light to those 
who are accustomed only to his brilliant and satiric side, his austerity, 
his high invective and keen irony. " I have never been in such stress of 
brain and such pain of heart," he writes to Hope-Scott; and again he 
speaks of it as " one of the most painful trials of my life." He reports 
sometimes sobbing so bitterly as he wrote that he could not proceed with 
the writing. This sensitiveness, this power of being hurt and suffering 
under attack, contrasts very strikingly with Kingsley's coarse indifference 
and brutality. 

No one is more fitted to gather and edit the records of this beautiful 
and interesting figure than Wilfred Ward. Himself a devout Catholic, 
educated at the Gregorian University, Rome, son of W. S. Ward (the 
" Ideal " Ward of the Oxford Movement), who was Newman's life-long 
friend, and finally having gone over all the ground before in his Life 
and Times of Cardinal Wiseman, he was the chosen one in all England 
to set before the world at last, in his habit as he lived, the much-perse- 
cuted Cardinal. Cardinal Newman, hated and distrusted by the 
Anglicans, for a long period only partially accepted by Eome, did more 
than any other single figure to make Roman Catholicism understood and 
respected among English-speaking people. His power of distinguishing 
between truths accepted by the reason and truths accepted by the heart 
has kept many at ease in the churehes who would otherwise have been 
wholly adrift in a sea of agnosticism to-day. 

This biography is sympathetic and explanatory without being partisan. 
Mr. Ward is less severe on Kingsley's inexcusable conduct throughout 
the controversy that brought forth the Apologia than was William Barry. 
In as far as is possible the great Cardinal is allowed to speak for him- 
self in his letters and in analyses of his writings. Careful and full data 
of the conditions and the stimulus under which his books were produced 
are given. Surely few lives in the Victorian era had in them greater 
stress and strain, involved more closely the destinies and careers of other 
great men and profound thinkers, and were of more significant importance 
to the development of religious thought than Newman's. Considered 
from a literary, historic, or religious point of view, it i3 a most valuable 
and important book. 



The Great Analysis. A Plea for a Rational World-Order, with a 
Preface. By Gilbert Murray, LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 3912. 

"I do not believe that any one who has not gone specially into the 



